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EDUCATIONAL DETERMINISM; OR 
DEMOCRACY AND THE I. Q.! 

As used in this discussion, educational 
determinism means the attitude of mind 
consege#ent upon the conviction or the as 
sumption that the influence of education is 
very narrowly circumscribed by traits or 
capacities which, for each individual, are 
both innate and in themselves practically 
unmodified by experience or training, This 
attitude is no new thing; within the past 
ten years, however, it has been given an em- 
phatie sanction and a very widely extended 
currency by the development of mental 
measurements, and particularly by the hy- 
pothesis of ‘‘general intelligence’’ which 
has been brought into high relief by the 
measurement investigations. It is the pur 
pose of the present paper to show that the 
sanction which mental measurements ap- 
parently give to edueational determimism 
s based, not upon the faecis that measure- 
ments reveal, but upon the hypotheses and 
assumptions that the development of the 
measures has involved; that these hypothe 
ses and assumptions, while doubtless 
justified for certain purposes, are at 
basis questionable in the last degree; 
and that the present tendency to ex- 
tend them ad libitum beyond a _ very 
restricted field is fraught with educa- 
tional and social dangers of so serious 
and far-reaching a character as to cayse 
the gravest concern. I shall also attempt 
to show that, even if the assumptions are 

1An address before the Society of College 
Teachers of Edueation, Chicago, IIL, February 


27, 1922. 
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vranted, many of the fatalistic inferences 
drawn from the data in hand are not justi 
fied. 

I wish to say at the outset that I have no 
personal animus in this discussion. For 
the notable achievements of the men work- 
ing in the field of mental measurements | 
have the highest respect and the warmest 
admiration. Many of these men have been 
extremely cautious regarding the inferences 
that they have drawn, whether from their 
assumptions or from their facts. Many of 
them, indeed, are not ‘‘determinists’’ at 
all, and would in no ease be subject to the 
criticisms that | shall apply to the deter 
ministie theories. Even those who are rad 
ical determinists are sincere in their beliefs: 

ul among them are men so keen and so 
‘ompetent that it is with the greatest 
temerity that I venture to challenge the 

alidity of some of their conclusions. Were 
t not for my conviction that there is at 
stake a great ideal,—an ideal that has 


already cost more in terms of human 


striving and suffering and sacrifice than 


anything else in this world of ours, 


were it not for this, I would not for a 


moment presume to pit my judgment 
against the judement of men for whom | 
have a respect that amounts in many case 


to a veneration. 

[t is sincerely with this attitude that I 
proceed to the tendencies of present-day 
educational determinism which the assump 
tion or hypothesis of native ‘‘ general intel- 
ligenece’’ is encouraging. 


In the first place, in order to prove that 


I am not attacking a man of straw. I shall 








present documentary evidence showing the 
to which some of the alleged facts 


and interpretations in the field of intelli- 


gence testing have been generalized in 
‘atalistic conclusions. I may take as an ex- 
ample the apparent support that these 


alleged facts and interpretations give to 
those who oppose the expenditure of public 
funds necessary to provide on a universal 
scale education of the that will be 
needed if the ideals of democracy are to be 
[ quote from an editorial in a 
English 


type 


realized. 
recent issue of the Highway, an 
educational journal: 


Last month we drew attention to the significance 


of Lord Incheape’s observation that there are 
‘‘limitations of the economic usefulness of edu- 
eation.’’ The Pall Mall Gazette has now gone 
one better. It has made the discovery (on the 


Rusk, lecturer on educa 
tion to St. Andrew's University), that 70 per 
eent. of the children of this country ‘‘ will never 
intelligence than that which 
at the age of fourteen, and, 


authority of Dr. R. R. 


develop any more 
should be possessed 
consequently, further 
Of the remaining thirty ‘‘only four will 


edueation is wasted on 


them.’’ 
be found fit to 
university. ”’ 
This ‘‘discovery,’’ 
psychological tests made on children in America, 
Germany and Scotland (but not apparently in 
England) has suggested to the Pall Mall’s cor 
respondent a method whereby ‘‘education will be 


take an Honours degree at the 


the result, we are told, of 


improved and, at the same time, expenditure de- 
ereased.’’ In future a series of tests applied to 
each child between the ages of three and twelve 
will enable the authorities to know exactly which 
of them is fit for further continued education; so 
that ‘‘a great economy would be effected through 
the removal from school of a large number of 
dull and useless children,’’ and ‘‘ better provision 
would be made to develop the brain of the super- 


normal child.’’ 


I may also refer to the able and well. 
written article by Mrs. Cornelia James 
Cannon in the current Atlantic Monthly as 
indieating clearly the inferences that an 
intelligent lay mind ean hardly fail to 
draw from the published reports of the 
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results of the psychological tests as giv 
in the Army. Mrs. Cannon, after a ea 
ful study of this and other measureme 
fatal 
istic conclusions regarding the possibilities 
She even states that the e\ 
the 


literature, reaches unquestionably 
of education. 
dence apparently justifies inference 
that practically one half of the adult pop 
ulation of our country are to be classed 
morons. 

[t may be objected that both of thes 
cases represent the interpretations of an 


teurs in this field. In answer I quote the 


following from an editorial in one of 
the two leading technical journals that 
represent the measurement movement in 


this country : 
Those 


have it as a possession as inherently as they have 


who evince a given degree of mentality 


blue eyes or Roman noses. Uneconsciously the 


school, year after year, sifts through meshes of 


larger and larger size those who are relatively 


less capable, and retains those whose endowments 
success. 


mark them for intellectual 


As an institution devoted to preparing th: 


young for more complete living, the school has 
always been so much an agency of selection that 


it is a who receive its 
benefits are as much developed as they are 


fied for the affairs of life.2 


question whether thos: 


cert 


This is a sample of the conclusions that 
are being drawn by ‘some of the profes 
sional students of mental measurements, 
no? from the facts that they have dis 
covered, but from the assumptions that 
they have made. May I follow it a little 
further? What is this thing called men- 
tality which is here stated to be just as 
definitely given or withheld by heredity 
as are blue eyes and Roman noses? Eves 
and noses are anatomical structures the 
determinants of which are fairly well un- 
derstood. 
is clearly not an anatomical structure, but 
a function.) Even as a function, there are 


Mentality, whatever it may be, 


Journal of Educational Research. Februar 


1921. 
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the widest divergences of opinion among 
the determinists themselves as to just what 
That it is 
anatomical 


what it is. 
the 


alone 


it does, let 


closely bound up with 
structure that we call the nervous system 
but the 


of the nervous system are emphatically not 


we all agree; essential elements 
the stable and unchangeable kinds of strue- 
that 


the nose just as emphatieally are. 


iris-pigment and the bones of 
When 
of psychology a quarter 
taught that the 
upon tne 


ture 


I began the study 
of a century ago, I was 
degree of mentality depended 
number of nerve ¢éelis in the cerebral cor 
tex. 
the conclusion that differences in the readi 
the 
physiological basis of differences -in men 


Fifteen years later, we had come to 


ness of synaptic connections were 


tality. In other words we had shifted the 
basis from an anatomical structure to a 
physiological function. To-day there seems 
to be a possibility that the development of 
the and the readiness 
of synaptic 


nervous substance 
connections depend upon the 
stimulating effect of hormones which have 
their origin, not in the nervous system at 
all, but in the 
pituitary, the thyroid, and the adrenals. 


certain glands, notably 
Thus mentality, which the writer just cited 
so nonchalantly and yet so authoritatively 
identifies with a pair of simple ana- 
tomical ‘structures, is clearly not a,struc- 
ture but a function; and, to the best 
of our knowledge, it is not even the 
immediate function of any structure or set 
of structures, but rather the end fune 
tion of intermediate functions of other 
functions, which ultimately, we believe, 
work back to codperating groups of struc 
tures through a maze the complexities of 
which have so far baffled every effort at 
analysis. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
Some day the puz- 
zle will be solved. But know 
already is more than sufficient to discredit 


not an obsecurantist. 
what we 


_ tion is 


any such artificial simplification as Is rep 


resented by this crude and deceptive an 


alogy between degree of mentality and 


blue eyes. 

I hesitate to say that this is a fair sam 
ple of the determinist’s reasoning. I am 
not most 


convineed, however, that many if 


of the fatalistic inferences that he draws 
from his postulates are equally question 
able, 


case he 


If he answers that in this particular 
talking in 


simple 


of one 
follow 


him into some of his more fundamental as 


was words 


svllable for folk, let me 
sumptions. 

These may be illustrated by the emphasis 
that he 
traits as contrasted 


innate 


influ- 


continually places upon 


with edueative 
ences in determining human character and 
human achievement. A good example is 
the implication that the school has always 
certifying agency 
We know, of 


numbers of children 


been much more a 
than an educating agency. 
that 
leave school betimes, and that some of these 


the 


course, large 


can not do 
but 


leave because they 
work that the school demanded, 
is very far from saying that the mentality 
of those 
than the teaching to 
subjected in determining their character 
Mr. Colvin 
sensible discussion of intelligence 
the current of the National So 
ciety for the Study of Education, makes 


this 


who remain is more important 


which they are 


and achievements. in his very 
tests in 
Y earbook 
this statement: ‘‘The brightest European 
child 


African pigmies would appear as a moron 


reared from birth by a group of 


or worse if later transported to a highly 


civilized and eultured environment.’’ Ae 
the 


most im 


however, 
the 


transforma- 


cording to the determinist, 
teacher who works some of 
miracles of 


portant of these 


only a sort of rubber 
certify that his pupils 
amount of 
submit that 


Stamp to 
certain 
Again | 


has eome to 


have a 
native intelligence. 


the determinist 
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some of the most sweeping of his conelu- 
sions not from a contemplation of his 
facts but through an a priori process of 
reasoning from his assumptions. 

Let me now, with due humility, examine 
the basic assumption that underlies the 
whole theory of mental measurements. Na- 
tive mentality or native intelligence, the 
determinist himself will admit, is not di- 
rectly measured by the tests. What is 
measured? Let me again quote Mr. Col- 
vin: 
mo We never measure inborn intelligence; 

we always measure acquired intelligence, 

but we infer from difercnces im acquired 
intelligence, differences in native endow- 
ment when we compare individuals in a 
group who have had common experiences 
and note the differences in the attainment 
of these individuals.’’ (Yearbook, p. 19; 
italies in original.) | 

This, then, is the assumption back of the 
[. Q. which is playing so important a part 
now in our educational programs and 
which threatens to overturn the entire the- 
ory and practice of democratic education. 
The validity of mental measurements and 
of every inference that is drawn from the 
alleged facts that the measurements have 
disclosed is based upon the assumption 
that with respect to the materials of the 
tests the environment, the experience, the 
education, the stimulation, and the in- 
~spiration of those compared have been 
identical. We have had assumptions in 
science before tlris; in fact, the history of 
science is largely the history of assump- 
tions and hypothesis. They have their 
place. This particular assumption has its 
place, and restricted to this place I grant 
its pragmatic justification. Generally 
speaking, its justification is clearest in the 
simplest tests which detect differences be- 
tween some mentality and no mentality at 
_all. As we pass from the lowest to the 
~ higher ‘‘mental ages,’’ the validity of the 
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assumption is rapidly weakened. The 
tests even then measure a certain ability 
or group of abilities, but the contributions 
of experience become so numerous and in- 
fluential and these vary so widely even 
among individuals of fairly homogeneous 
groups that it is the height of absurdity 
to contend that it is a native and unmodi- 
fied factor that is being measured. Yet 
this contention is made the basis of sweep- 
ing conclusions regarding what education 
ean or cannot do. If the determinist 
claims scientific validity for these exten- 
sions of his theory I say without fear of 
contradiction that no theory in the whole 
history of science has been based on a 
group of assumptions so questionable. 

Let us see how the determinist abuses 
his assumptions. On the basis of tests 
which admittedly measure the influence of 
experience he argues back to a hypothetical 
factor which, far from having isolated, he 
has never clearly defined. The closest that 
he has come to a satisfactory definition is 
to call this factor ‘‘ability to learn.’’ ne 
then, by an act of pure imagination, reds 
out of the product everything that expe- 
rience, education, and training have con- 
tributed. Until recently he has had no 
notion how much they have contributed or 
where their contribution stops. Within a 
month he has been confronted with the 
conclusion, based upon the very statistical 
methods upon which he himself has 
relied, that not less than 54 per cent. 
of whatever it is that is measured as na- 
tive intelligence turns out to be the result 
of experience and training. And yet his 
confidence in his early inferences séems 
to be unshaken. He makes some confident 
statements about the residue that he calls 
mentality or native intelligence. He says 
it is innate, (a conclusion with which, 
granting all of his previous assumptions, 
it would be difficult to quarrel) and he 
sometimes implies that it is a unit char- 
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acter. He apparently concludes that it can 
never be modified by the experiences which 
he has assumed that it has acted upon and 
the products of which constitute his only 
measure for the thing itself. He is appar- 
ently convinced that it grows just as ana- 
‘tomical organs grow from birth to a very 
definite point that varies among indi- 
viduals, but for most people a point fairly 
early in life, at which point, like anatomical 
structures, it ‘‘stops short, never to grow 
again.’’ This point, which seems to be 
almost purely hypothetical, has jumped 
back and forth over the chronological ages 
between 13 and 18, like a veritable grass- 
hopper, displacing by several degrees at 
each jump the I Q’s of all individuals who 
have passed the age in question. But 
whenever the growth stops, whenever this 
hypothetical native mentality matures, 
there suddenly appears an abrupt restrie- 
tion of the further educational possibilities 
of the great masses of people. [ts essen- 
tial nature for these people never changes : 
whatever it is, they have so much of it and 
no more. For the chosen few, however. 
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fairly predicted by means of mental tests given 
‘n the first school year. By repented tests these 
limits can be determined accurately enough for 
all practical purposes by the end of the child’s 
fifth or sixth school year. This early, at least, 
vocational training and vocational guidance 
should begin.’ 

\ 


We have here a clear tendency on the\ 
part of the determinist to limit the general | 
edueation of a presumably large propor- . 
tion of children to what can be given in the / 


if 


first five or six years of school life. 

What is meant by the ‘‘limits of a child’s 
edueability’’? Does this imply the point 
at which the hypothetical factor called na- 
tive mentality or native intelligence stops 
growing? Assuming that this is the mean- 
ing, are all channels of education then 
permanently closed? The determinist will 
say, No; not that. But, he will insist, all 
channels of intellectual education are es- 
sentially closed to large numbers of people 
when certain predictable limits have been 
reached. 

Personally I venture, again with due hu- 
mility, to suggest that, even granting his 


_ hypotheses, the determinist has not taken 


further education is not only a possibility | 


but the very hope of civilization. _ By this 
time the factor, which originally was 
ability to learn or ‘‘take education,’’ has 
become ability to ‘‘deal in abstractions.’’ 
A little later, through some alchemy, it be- 
comes ‘‘initiative’’ or ability to solve new 
‘ problems. Finally, it emerges into a full- 
blown capacity for ‘‘leadership.”’ 

Armed with this simple formula, the de- 
terminist now starts out to make over edu- 
eation. And this leads me to another ten- 
deney in the inferences that he draws from 
his assumptions. I quote from a book on 
intelligence published in 1919: 

The relative permanency of the I. Q. enables 
us to predict with some degree of approximation 
the mental level a child will attain by a given 


age. ... Facts have been presented which show 
that the limits of a child’s eQucability can be 


into account all of the possibilities. Sup- 
pose we assume the definite and limited 
endowment of mentality that lies at the 
basis of the determinist’s inferences. Ar 
there not clearly two kinds of mental 
growth that may be predicated? One/is 
the natural growth of the capacity from 
birth to the time when it stops increasing 
in i or-—power—or ability or 


eae or whatever it is that comprises 


it’ prime essential. But all this time it is 
busy aequiring experiences by the very 
assumpti t the measurements in- 
volve. When it has reached this maximum 
does it suddenly cease to function? And 
is not the growth that takes place there- 


‘ after essentially ‘‘mental’’ growth? If you 


3L. M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Chil- 
dren, Bogton, 1919, pp. 157-158; p. 269. 
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agree, let us call that kind of growth for 
the sake of contrast horizontal growth, 
and let us call the natural growth of the 
function itself vertical growth. Now for 
the sake of the argument I will grant that 
vertical growth is limited if you will grant 
that the possibilities of horizontal growth 
are essentially limitless. 

I should like to continue this figure 
a little further. What do we mean by 
intellectual growth? for here, I wish em- 
phatieally to assert, the great issue lies. 
By intellectual growth the determinist 
means, I believe, increased capacity for 
dealing with experience in those compact 
forms that we call abstractions, abstract 
ideas, or concepts,—the materials, in short, 
of those processes that we call conceptual 
thinking. Is this kind of growth possible 
on these horizontal levels? 

What are the facts in the case? Take 
a man whom you would find by your meas- 
urements to be of average or even some- 


what below average mentality,— the ‘‘com-. 


mon man,’’ in short,—the Homo ubiquitus 
whose educational opportunities I am at- 


tempting to safeguard. Take this man in* 


his daily business. Does he not grow in 
his power to deal abstractly with prob- 
lems as he becomes increasingly familiar 
with them? I assert most emphatically 
that he does. I further assert that with 
the proper kind of instruction he can be 
taught to deal with many of the abstract 


. problems that the determinist has in mind 


when he proposes to exclude everyone ex- 
cept the high I Q’s from the privileges 
\of secondary and higher education. The 
question as to whether society can profit- 
ably undertake such an educational enter- 
prise I shall consider in a moment when 
I shall prove to you that society either 
must undertake it or perish. 

Before considering that problem, how- 
ever, I wish to dwell a little on this cool 
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proposal to separate the sheep from the 
goats at the close of the sixth school year. 
With the constancy of persistence of the 
I Q still in doubt the edict has gone forth 
that, ‘‘for all practical purposes,’’ it is 
safe to predict a child’s future at the age 
of twelve. It is ‘‘safe,’’ in other words, 
to stamp the twelve-year-old child with the 
brand of permanent inferiority. It is 
‘‘safe’’ to neglect the broader education | 
of mediocre and dull children, to let them 
be satisfied with a narrow specific train- 
ing that will fit them only for routine work, 
and to reserve the higher privileges for 
the ‘‘gifted’’ children. With his instru- 
ments of selection admittedly faulty, with 
his measures that measure something that 
no one has yet been able to define, the de- 
terminist proposes this policy and seeks to 
justify his proposal on the high grounds 
of social welfare and especially of social 
progress. ° 

May I observe that the high grounds of 
social welfare ana socia? progress furnish 
the physician a much better justification 5 
for letting the weak die than the : 
nish the teacher for abetting the detet- 
minist’s policy? The analogy has some 
useful lessons. The determinist talks loud- 
ly about his ‘‘faects.’’ The facts with which 
the physician was long familiar would have 
justified him in the belief that the devel- 
opment of his art, by preventing the elim- 
ination of the weak, would work toward” 
the deterioration of the race. But the 
physician knew that all the facts were not 
in,—and pending further light on so im- 
portant a matter he trusted to his ideals. 
He went right on developing his art and 
saving human lives without stopping to 
ask whether society would not the better 
profit by their extermination. And with 
what result? The average life-span has 
been increased, misery and suffering have 
been reduced, and if there is any evidence 
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that the human species has deteriorated 
under this humane ideal, it has not as yet 
been presented. 

I submit that the facts are not yet all in 
with respect to this crucial problem which 
the determinist has essayed to solve out of 
hand and almost overnight, and I further 
submit that hypotheses based on so con- 
fused a mass of facts as those already 
available should be held in abeyance were 
they then ten times as plausible as are the 
determinist’s theories of to-day. 

I come now to the most fundamental 
tendency of the theories which the deter- 
minist has constructed, again not on the 
basis of his facts, but upon the basis of 
his assumptions. I refer to the inevitable 
application of his inferences, with all of 
their questionable logic, to the theory of 
democracy and to the ideals of democratic 
education 
~ Here the professional writers are fairly 
wary and circumspect. They are not anti- 
democratic. Far from it; only democracy 
does not mean what most people have be- 
liev Intelligence is not everything, they 
assure us; it is only one of the many innate 
traits that condition achievement. A per- 
son may have a high degree of intelli- 
gence and still be a failure in life; or he 
may succeed on a fairly slender margin. 
Of late, too, the determinist has discoverea 
that the inescapable differences in native 
intelligence fit in admirably with our in- 
dustrial development. If automatic ma- 
chinery provides gainful occupation for 
the predetermined human automaton, the 
evils that Mr. Pound and others have con- 
jured up regarding the Iron Man of mod- 











ern industry become of trifling significance. . 


I have not yet seen this suggestion extend- 
ed from modern industry to modern art, 
but it might well be. I refer not chiefly to 
futuristic painting or to free verse, but to 
the modern universal drama of the screen 
where, more emphatically even than im 
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modern industry, the moron seems to have 
come at last into a yeal kingdom. 

‘*Equity’’ of opportunity, then, is the 
only real democracy, according to the de- 
terminist. Give every child opportunity, 
he says, opportunity to develop precisely as 
his original nature dictates, this one into 
an artisan, that one into an artist ; this one 
into a machine operative, that one into a 
‘‘captain of industry’’; this one into a 
clerk; that one into a ‘‘merchant prince”’; 
this one into a teacher, that one into an 
‘*edueator.’’ The determinist is very skep- 
tical about the possibility.of teaching some 
lessons; but he apparently has no doubt 
that one lesson ean be effectively and uni- 
versally taught. Every man, he nonchal- 
antly assumes, can be taught to know his 
own place, appreciate his own limitations, 
and mina his own business. 

But if the professional determinist is 
very careful to assure us that his hypo- 
theses are not at all anti-democratic in 
their tendencies, this is not true of at least 
one lay student of the problem. Mrs. Can- 
non, in the article already referred to, 
frankly entitles her discussion: ‘‘ Demoe- 
racy in Question: American Misgivings.’’ 
Personally we prefer this frankness to any 
attempt to camouflage the issue with fine- 
spun distinetions between equalities and 
equities. No one could ask for a more 
straightforward statement than the follow- 
ing quotation represents : 

Nothing is more obvious than that the differ- 
ences in ability to take education are as extreme 
as the differences in intelligence itself... . . 

The subjects basig to a civilized community 
life must be givgn alike to all: the three R’s, 
some knowledge the ideals of a form of gov- 
ernment such as ours, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship therein. But beyond the 
earlier ages of education, is not the community 
entitled to a pretty rigorous policy of selection? 
...«. In any country, is not education neces- 
sarily a process of establishing a group trained 
for greater responsibilities than the average? . . . 

. .». Educational processes are helpless in 
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the face of native incapacity. Not more than a 
pint can be poured into a pint receptacle . . 
For our own sakes we must select our best for 
the types of training that demand a high order 
of ability. 

It is salutary to look the problem thus 
squarely in the face. If the determin- 
ist is right, the ideal of democracy is 
wrong; the forces that have resulted in a 
democratic social order are forces of social 
involution and not of social evolution; the 
edueational aims and ideals that have gone 
hand in hand with this social involution 
and which have assumed the possibility 
of insuring a certain kind of equality 
among humankind, are a tragic, even a 
ghastly, mistake. The determinist talks 
loudly and frequently about wanting the 
truth. If he is right, this is the truth and 
he should not try to evade it. 

Let us come then to the real issue, name- 
ly, the need of democracy for a high level 
of trained and informed intelligence as a 
basis for collective judgment and collective 
action. We can not dodge this issue by 
saying that those who can not readily 
‘*take’’ this kind of education. may take 
some other kind that is far better for them 
individually. This may be true, but let us 
not deceive ourselves by calling it demo- 
eratic. It is not democracy as a theory but 
as 4 stupendous fact that education must 
consider. The development of democracy 
has been unquestionably toward the ele-) 
vation of the common man to a positio 
of supreme collective control. Within 
a century in our own country, the 
franchise has been made universal. Our 
government is a _ representative govern- 
ment in form; in facet, it is coming every 
day closer to a type of direct government 
controlled by the great masses of the peo- 
ple. It is this variety of democracy that 
has lately spread through the world. It is 
this variety of democracy that was im- 


4 Atlantic Monthly, February, 1922, p. 155. 
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periled in 1914 and saved in 1918. It can 
not now be a question of going back to an 
earlier form of social control. It is now, 
as it has never been before, a ‘‘race be- 
tween education and annihilation.’’ If ed- 
ucation is to save civilization it must lift 
the common man to new levels-—and not 
so much to new levels of industrial effi- 
ciency as to new levels of thinking | and 
feeling. oe 
“What has the determinist to propose in 
place of this program? He would apply 
his intelligence tests to discover the future 
leaders. Having thus selected them in ad- 
vance he would give them every advantage 
and stimulus to turn their native abilities 
to the benefit of society. 

I shall not dwell upon perfectly obvious 
obstacles in the way of this solution. It 
would be easy to show that an intellectual 
aristocracy is just as reprehensible as an 
aristocracy based upon family or upon 
wealth and perhaps even more likely to 
arouse the resentment of the ‘‘common 
man.’’ Nor shall I worry much over 
the contention that the future ‘‘leaders’”’ 
whom the determinist would select now 
and train for their future responsi- 
bilities :hould have such training in 
order to sensitize them to the respon- 
sibilities that they must assume. With 
no fear of contradition, I can affirm 
‘that the safest guarantee of sincere and 
responsible leadership lies in a level of 
informed intelligence among the rank and 
file that will enable the common man to 
choose his leaders wisely, scrutinize their 
programs with sagacity and, in the pun- 
gent slang of the day, tell them ‘‘ where to 
get off’’ when they go wrong. 

There is, however, a factor connected 
with this matter of ‘‘leadership’’ that 
merits the most serious attention. The 
qualities that make for democratic leader- 
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so. They are rather ‘‘human’’ qualities, hel of the Army does not choose its own 
such as sympathy, tact, humor, and socia- leaders; the personnel of the nation does. 
bility, and ‘‘moral’’ qualities, such as The personnel of the Army aoes not pass 
integrity, industry, persistence, courage/)¥inal judgment on the plans and policies 
and loyalty. Men and women of average@that the Army seeks to realize; the per- 
or below-average mentality may possess sonnel of the nation does. If a generation 
these qualities in such abundance that they hence we were to engage in a war and if 
become leaders inevitably. It is of the our army at that time were to be demo- 
greatest importance that these men and cratically organized, choosing its own lead-- 
women be prepared through education for ers and formulating its own policies, plans, 
the responsibilities that will devolve upon and campaigns, what would be the best way 
them. One of the best known, most sue- to get ready for that war? I venture a 
cessful and most highly respected men of Yankee guess that, if we loved our country, 
our generation is prevented from doing we would move heaven and earth to give 
his maximum for the common good be- the rank and file of that future army all 
cause he lacks the background that even a_ the information, all of the training in 
high-school education could have fur-_ thinking, all of the bases for a wise selee- 
nished. He has moral and personal quali- ‘ion and a keen evaluation of leadership, 
ties probably unexcelled by any man in that we could find and organize, and we 
our national history except Lincoln, but would mobilize all of the teaching talent 
he has apparently lacked Lincoln’s ability that we could discover and train and de- 
to make up for early educational defi- velop it with an earnestness and a lavish- 
ciencies through private study. In the ness heretofore undreamed of. 

face of a tragedy like this are we to in- Now we hope not to have another great 
dorse a policy that would deliberately wary and if we do we shall probably not 
choose the future leaders of our people on fight it with an army such as I have de- 
the basis of native mentality alone? scribed. But our people to-morrow, a year 
@ The proposal to apply the intelligence from to-morrow, ten years from to-morrow 
tests in selecting at an early age those who will be facing and trying to solve prob- 
are to be the later leaders of the nation lems compared with which the greatest 
has received a sanction, and in my hum- military campaign is child’s play. And 
ble judgment a most specious sanction, those problems must be solved under the 
from the unquestioned success of the tests guidance of leaders chosen by t n 

in the Army. In picking out the men who _file-and through programs that are con- 
are better able than their fellows to learn stantly subject to evaluation, to revision, 
new duties quickly, tests which measure and to rejection by the rank and file. Yet 
this capacity have an obvious value. In how because some difficulties stand in the way 
far these men owed their superiority to of preparing the great masses of the peo- 
innate traits and in how far to education, ple to interpret these problems intelligent- 
we have now no certain means of knowing, ly, the determinist proposes to chuck over- 
although the determinist is as usual board the democratic ideal of education; to 
cocksure that education had nothing substitute a deceptive ‘‘equity of opportu- 
to do with it. Be that as it may, to argue nity’’ for a whole-hearted effort to bring 
from the situation in the Army to the~ the masses of our children up to a reason- 
situation in the nation as a whole overlooks able intellectual standard, and to devote 
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ers the great majority of whom, under an 
ignorant electorate, would fall to a quick 
defeat at the hands of the demogogue ana 
the political machine. 

The determinist’s skepticism of the in- 
fluence of edueation reminds one of the di- 
lemma in which dialectic left the Greek 
philosophers with regard to the possibility 
of motion. If a body is to move from 
position A to position B through interven- 
ing space, it must first traverse half the 
distance; but before it ean do that, it must 
traverse half of this first half; before that, 
it must traverse half of the quarter; and 
so on through the infinite halvings of the 
endless remainders. How in the world, 
then, is a body ever to get started? We 
are told that this problem remained un- 
solved for a matter of two thousand years 
or more. There is no record, however, that 
bodies remained patiently motionless until 
the theoretical obstacles in the way of 
their movement had been overcome. 

The clear tendency of educational de- 
erminism is to leave us with a negative 
philosophy of education,—a collection of 
statements regarding those things that the 
school simply cannot do. That it can do 
anything except certify as to the presence 
or absence of certain innate abilities seems 
about as-impossible from the point of view 
of this philosophy as movement was to the 
old dialeeticians. And yet, as we have 
suggested, bodies actually went on moving 
in spite of the theoretical bonds that held 
them stationary. And in spite of the edu- 
cational determinist, boys and girls on all 
but the very low or .subhuman intelli- 
genee levels learn with varying degrees of 
rapidity some extremely difficult and in- 
volved skills, such as reading, writing, and 
computation, and master with more or less 
anguish of soul some fairly abstract con- 
ceptions like the form and motions of the 
earth, the principle that taxation without 
‘epresentation is tyranny, and the various 
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complicated notions about money that is 
paid for the use of money. Causes and 
explanations for which the brightest minds 
sought in vain during long generations and 
which were finally laid bare only through 
the most laborious researches of the keenest 
intellects are now comprehended with tol- 
erable clarity not only by superior minds 
of the race but literally by the multitudes. 
Natural laws that a Galileo, a Newton, a 
Helmholtz, and a Darwin were alone com- 
petent initially to grasp and formulate 
are now made the possession of vast num- 
bers of men and women. The nuances of 
human character that first required a 
Shakespeare for their detection and por- 
trayal can now be recognized and acted 
upon by the common man. 

I make no absurd claim that if I teach 
a common man the principle of gravitation, 
let us say, I am making the common man 
equal to Newton in originality, acumen, 
alertness, or whatever other qualities made 
Newton one man perhaps in a thousand 
million. I do maintain that I have enabled 
this common man to participate in a very 
real measure in the experiences of one of 
the most gifted men of all time; I main- 
tain that I have given him one control 
over his environment equal in a substan- 
tial way to that which this gifted man him- 
self possessed; and I maintain that in re- 
spect of this possession I have made this 
common man the equal of all others who 
possess it. There are undoubtedly some 
men who could never grasp the principle 
in question, but I should wish to refine my 


teaching processes far more than teaching _ 


processes have yet been refined before 


reaching any fatalistie conclusions as to 


where the line is to be drawn. 

I have spent much time in reflecting 
upon the meaning of those alleged differ- 
ences in native mentality that spread them- 


selves so symmetrically over the frequency 
surface, and which are so conveniently 
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translated into the numerical seale of in- 
telligence. In order to be sure that I 
should not misinterpret the implications of 
this scale I asked a recognized authority 
in the field of measurements certain ques- 
tions regarding the scale in common use. 
I asked first whether the mode clustered 
about I Q 100. He replied that it did. 
Homo ubiquitus, it seems, ranges from 
about 85 to 115 on this seale. Taking a 
common man at 100, I asked where the 
idiot would fall. I was told that 40 is 
a fairly low point. In answer to another 
inquiry, I was confirmed in my belief that 
the I Q 160 represents the bright and 
alert individual that we find occasionally 
among our fellow men. I then asked this 
question, ‘‘Is the common man separated 
from this bright and alert fellow by the 
same chasm that separates him (the com- 
mon man) from the idiot?’’ The reply 
was, ‘‘Yes; the differences are the same, 
but they are not so visible in the former 
ease.’’ Now this ‘‘low visibility,’’ oddly 
enough, is the illumination of a glorious 
light. Certainly the common man is sep- 
arated from the idiot by an impassable 
gulf; yet to even the most brilliant of his 
fellows he is bound by a thousand ties. 
Grant differences in- native mentality? 
Certainly ; such differences are inevitable. 
It is not their existence but their mean- 
ing that we are concerned with. What 
the determinist has forgotten is that re- 
semblances in ideas, ideals, aspirations and 
standards may and do unite men by bonds 
that are vastly more numerous and sig- 
nificant than are the differences in native 
endowment that would otherwise pull them 
apart. Ww ne 


The great mistake ofthe determinist 
has been to confine his thinking to or- 
ganie evolution; he thinks only of the 
forees and factors that governed progress 
from the dawn of life to the dawn of 
mind. He forgets that, with the dawn 
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of mind, new forces were let loose which 
transformed the entire character and, 
course of progress. He forgets that, with 
the dawn of language. still other forces 
were let loose,—for from that time on the 
common man was able to share the thoughts 
and feelings of the most gifted of his im- 
mediate fellows. He forgets how this 
great force of common experience was im- 
measurably broadenea and strengthened 


by the art of writing and the art of _print- 


ing which made it possible for the com- 


mon man not only to enter into the expe- 
rience of his immediate fellows, but al- 
most literally to stand upon the shoulders 
of all the tall and sun-crowned men who 
had gone before. He forgets that the 
development of the universal school is the 
latest act in this great drama of social 
evolution. It is doubtless true that the 
school cannot increase the sum total of 
mentality, but it can and does increase the 


sum total of trained and informed intelli. —7 





gence. There are, indeed, good reasons for 
believing that the average level of native 
mentality has not been raised significantly 
throughout the entire course of recorded 
history —but something has assuredly been 
happening during these six or seven thou- 
sand years! 

Personally I have still to be convinced 
that this process of social evolution will 
disappoint the world in its rich promise 
to bring humankind into a real brother- 
hood. What education has already done 
is only a feeble portent of what education 
can and will do as its forces become bet- 
ter organized and more keenly alive to 
their tremendous possibilities and their 
tremendous responsibilities. If I have 
seemed not to be cognizant of the great 
services which intelligence measurements 
have already made and of the still greater 
services that they will make in the future, 
it is very far from my design. For every- 
thing that is positive and constructive in 
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their teachings there will always be a warm 
welcome. For whatever they have to pre- 
sent that is negative and destructive they 
must clearly assume the burden of proof. 
We should be false to our trust, false to 
our ideals, if we did not take and hold this 
position. The truth we must all face, bit- 
ter though it may be; but we have a right 
to be sure that it is true before we are 
asked to swallow the pill. 

The determinist admits that skillful and 
devoted teachers ean do something even 
with morons. <As I watch these teachers 
at their work it is not what they can not 
do that impresses me, it is rather the 
miracles that their consummate art en- 
ables them to perform. I have seen dull 
eyes lighted with a momentary gleam of 
intelligence. It was a little light in a 
world of darkness. But grant that little 
light glowing with rapidly increasing in- 
tensity as we go up the intelligence scale, 
and my ease is won. A little more light 
for the common man this year, next year, 
a hundred years from now, ana the battle 
for humanity, for democracy, and for 
brotherhood is won. 

Winuiam C. BaGLey 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR PRO- 
SPECTIVE FRESHMEN 

TEN years ago the submarine was a 
naval toy, but to-day it is standard naval 
equipment. Ten years ago the publie was 
interested in the submarine because it was 
new and because it overcame the assumed 
impossibility of traversing the unfathomed 
deep. To-day the public interest in the 
submarine is largely in the methods of 
restricting it to defensive purposes, and to 
prohibiting it from destroying unprotected 
passenger ships. Our attention has passed 
from the mechanical laws that determine 
the efficiency of the submarine to the eth- 
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ical laws and to the philosophy that deter- 
mine its use. 

Mental alertness tests may well be com- 
pared to the submarine. Ten years ago 
mental alertness tests for adults were re- 
garded as mere personnel toys. To-day 
they are regarded as standard équipment 
for effective personnel work. Ten years 
ago people were impressed by the marvel 
of the possibility of penetrating to the 
depth of human intelligence and of deter- 
mining the caliber of individual capacity. 
To-day our attention is being turned to the 
possible service and to the possible danger 
involved in the general use of mental alert- 
ness tests. Our interest has passed from 
the psychological laws that determine the 
efficiency of mental alertness tests to the 
ethical laws and the philosophy that should 
restrict their use to service to the indi- 
vidual tested and should prevent their use 
as an instrument merely for closing the 
doors of institutions of higher learning to 
the ambitious youth of mediocre intelli- 
gence but possessing sufficient brain and 
grit to graduate from high school. 

In order that I may not be accused of 
excessive conservatism or of prejudice 
against mental alertness tests, let me indi- 
cate my participation in the devising and 
the administering of mental alertness tests 
and my appreciation of such tests when 
they are properly safeguarded. 

I have been a member of the three 
groups that are responsible for a very 
large part of the program of applying 
mental alertness tests to adults in the 
United States. I refer to the staff that 
manned the Bureau of Personnel Research 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, to 
those who utilized the results of the testing 
in the United States Army and to those 
who later served as members of the Scott 
Company. 

My appreciation of mental alertness 
tests for entering students is based on 
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those characteristics in which mental alert- 
ness tests are superior to all other known 
types of tests, such as the following three: 

The first characteristic of superiority is 
that of the brevity of time necessitated by 
the giving of mental alertness tests. 
of the most satisfactory of the complete 


Some 


sets of tests can be applied to 500 pros- 
pective freshmen by a single teacher in 15 
minutes. Even made sufficiently 
long to inelude the factor of fatigue are ad- 
ministered in than a 
three hours. 

The second characteristic of superiority 


those 


less maximum of 


is the speed, the ease, and the accuracy of 
correcting the the testing. 
Twenty-five teachers can correct the 
papers of 500 prospective freshmen in ap- 
proximately 60 minutes. The work is not 
at all exhausting and the results are so 
accurate that the rating would be changed 
searcely at all if reread and checked by 
other teachers. 

The third chief 


superiority is the high prognostic value of 


results of 


and characteristic of 
the tests. There is some agreement between 
the grades secured in the 
entrance examinations and the semester 
grades secured at the end of the first or of 
subsequent semesters. Such an agreement 
is, however, very slight. There is 
agreement between the grades received 
during the four years in high school and 
the semester grades received in college, but 
even this agreement is quite undependable. 
The agreement between the grades received 
in mental alertness tests and the grades 
reecived during the later semesters in col- 
lege is more complete than the agreement 
with any other proeurable single factor. 
The time is past for discussing the effee- 
tiveness of submarine or of mental alert- 
ness tests. They are effective. They will 
be used increasingly. The need at present 
is to direct their use as much as possible. 
Secretary Hughes and his associates have 


old-fashioned 


more 
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been attempting to direct the future devel- 
opment and the use of the submarine. The 
executives of colleges and of universities 
must direct the future development and 
the use of mental alertness tests for pros- 
pective freshmen. 

As educators, we must establish our phil- 
osophy of education before we are pre- 
pared to appraise the value of mental 
alertness tests for prospective freshmen. 

Formal education is a system of training 
devised by adults in order that the rising 
generation may be prepared to carry on 
the program regarded as important by the 
adults of that particular stage of civiliza- 
tion. If warfare is regarded as important 
then the youth must be trained in military 
tactics. If the keeping of records is re- 
garded as important then the youth must 
be trained in the arts and the 
needed for sueceessful clerkships. 


science 
If con- 
dueting the services of the church is re- 
garded as important then the youth must 
acquire the language and the traditions of 
the church. The program 
important by the adults of this, the twen- 
tieth century, is exceedingly complex, but, 


regarded as 


of course, we deem it necessary to train a 
sufficient number of the rising generation 
to perform suecessfully each phase of this 
program. Let the fact be recognized that 
this formal education is planned primarily 
to carry out the program determined upon 
by adults and in their interests rather than 
in the interest of the youths who are being 
educated. In our educational practice we 
justify our actions by hoping that the 
training demanded by our adult program 
may also be the training most helpful in 
the development of the youth. 
We can imagine that in 
censors may be appointed by society to ad- 


future ages 
minister appropriate tests and to eliminate 
from training for each career all except 
the best fitted among the applicants. Such 
tests might be applied not only to those de- 
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siring ultimately to enter the professions, 
industry, commeree and agriculture, but 
also to those desiring to become voters and 
parents. The adult functions to be per- 
formed in the state are so many and the 
types of talents needed are so diverse that 
it might be assumed that each individual 
would ultimately attain the position best 
adapted to his talents. Accordingly, such 
a process of elimination might completely 
disregard the interests of the individual 
tested and yet it might well be supported 
on ethical grounds since, by eliminating 
the ill adapted from each function, it 
might seeure the greatest good to the 
ereatest number of the inhabitants of the 
state. 

It is quite a different thing for institu- 
tions of higher learning to set up a system 
of censorship to eliminate by mental tests 
all prospective freshmen, except those of 
superior intelligence. 

The program set up by adult educators 
in colleges is a curriculum consisting of a 
series of units of instruction in certain of 
the sciences, in certain systems of philoso- 
phy, in certain fragments of literature and 
in certain phases of art. These units of 
instruetion may have been selected orig- 
inally because they were assumed to excel 
in their diseiplinary value and to be the 
necessary preparation for all forms of 
higher learning and for the learned pro- 
fessions. The inclusion of each unit in 
the curriculum has been the result of a 
conflict in which the influence of the ex- 
pert protagonist has had as much influence 
as the educational value of the unit itself. 

The current fashion in all of our ecol- 
leges is a curriculum consisting of a group 
of required and elective courses subdivided 
into a series of credits, 120 of which must 
be secured by each student in four years. 
What we desire is a type of student that 
can earn these credits and graduate on 
time. The best known method for elim- 
inating those prospective students who 
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will not succeed in earning these requisite 
credits is a set of mental alertness tests. 
Such tests can be administered by censors 
who have no interest whatever in the pros- 
pective freshmen but who seek to secure 
students for carrying out the pre-estab- 
lished program of 120 hours credits in four 
years. We are but little concerned in dis- 
covering students whose needs would be 
met by certain units of instruction rather 
than by other units. Neither are we 
greatly concerned in discovering students 
who might easily earn 120 credits in three 
years and in discovering other students 
who should devote five years to earning the 
same number of credits. We are in danger 
of becoming so enamored of our program 
of credits that we shall forget the needs of 
the prospective students and will be will- 
ing to sacrifice them in the interest of our 
man-made program with its curriculum of 
120 eredits earned in just four years. 

The first duty of every educational insti- 
tution is to foster the interests of the vouth 
rather than to carry out any program set 
up by adults. 

If there ever was an emergency that jus- 
tified the use of intelligence tests for mere 
elimination—for disregarding the interests 
of the individual youth in selecting the 
most fit to carry on a predetermined pro- 
gram—the late World War might be re- 
garded as such an emergency. However, 
the officers who applied the tests and those 
who utilized the results were always in- 
sistent that the tests should be used pri- 
marily for placement and not for elimina- 
tion. It was recognized that the tests 
should not be used at all unless they could 
be applied by a trained psychologist and 
the results could be used by a trained per- 
sonnel officer because only under such con- 
ditions would the tests be used as a means 
of assigning the recruit to that position in 
which the need of the army and the need 
of the recruit most nearly matched. 

The guiding principles worked out in 
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the World War to protect the interest of 
recruits are certainly not too idealistie for 
our educational institutions. We should 
insist that tests be selected or devised and 
administered by skilled psychologists; but 
above all we should insist that the results 
be used by experts in personnel adminis- 
tration, whose interest is in the welfare of 
the applicant, not in the suecess of any 
college program. 

When a prospective freshman seeks en- 
trance at a particular college rather than 
at the hundreds of other colleges, he does 
so because he believes his chosen college 
will render him greater service than the 
others. To this college he entrusts his 
future in a degree that many of us have 
failed to appreciate. If he has already 
determined his life calling then he expects 
the college to prepare him for suecess in 
that calling. Very frequently he expects 
the college to guide him in the choice of a 
eareer as well as to prepare him for it. 
His trust is unjustified unless the college 
thus selected makes his interest a matter 
of first concern. Because all our colleges 
are overcrowded, and because the tuition 
charged the freshman pays for only half 
the cost of his education, we are likely to 
become selfish and heartless in our treat- 
ment of each applicant. 

The time has arrived for a new epoch 
in our system of education. It is an epoch 
in which the form of training will not be 
determined by such standards as the needs 
of the adult society or the available courses 
of instruction, but primarily by the needs 
of the youth to be educated. An essential 
part of such an educational system will be 
vocational and educational advice given by 
members of the teaching staff, by the dean, 
by members of the department of educa- 
tion or by an expert bearing some such 
title as Educational Councilor or prefer- 
ably Personnel Director. The Personnel 
Director will perform an educational func- 
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tion similar to that of the diagnostician in 
medicine. The instructors of the various 
courses will perform a function similar to 
that of the expertsein the various curative 
specialties. 

The preparation of the curriculum and 
the giving of educational advice have been 
in the hands of experts in single studies 
having courses ready to give, or in the 
hands of administrative officers interested 
in courses and methods easily adminis- 
tered. In forming our college curriculum 
and in giving educational directions, we 
should not allow ourselves to be greatly 
influenced by such factors as the available 
courses of instruction, nor the ease of ad- 
ministration, nor the likes and dislikes of 
the youth, nor even the apparent need of 
adult society. Our task is not to teach 
science and literature or any other items 
of our curriculum. Our task is the devel- 
opment of adolescent minds and the cur- 
riculum studies are merely available tools 
which may or may not meet the needs of 
any particular prospective student. To 
formulate a serviceable curriculum and to 
give wise educational advice we must be 
students of human nature and students of 
human affairs. We must have regard for 
the knowledge, the ideals, the appreciation, 
the habits and the skills required in the 
effective performance of a vocation, of 
recreation, and of such activities as the 
civie, parental, religious and all forms of 
general social activities in keeping with 
the potentialities of the prospective stu- 
dent. 

The Personnel Director will need to 
know as much as possible of the training, 
the interest, the ambition, the talents, and 
the educational needs of all students and 
of all prospective students. The giving of 
mental alertness tests will be as much a 
matter of routine with such a Personnel 
Director as is the use of the clinical ther- 
mometer by the diagnostician in medicine. 
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At the hands of a Personnel Director no 
prospective students will be ruthlessly 
eliminated, although the vocational or edu- 
cational guidance given him may be to 
send him to another institution of higher 
learning or to some other place even better 
adapted to his needs. 

Mental alertness tests should not be 
given to prospective freshmen by those 
who fail to recognize the responsibility of 
the college’ to such applicants. <Any col- 
lege that has an adequate personnel de- 
partment will recognize its responsibility 
to its applicant and will naturally give 
mental alertness tests in the attempt to 
meet such responsibility and to seek the 
highest interest of each prospective fresh- 
man. 

The administrative officers of the col- 
leges might well plan for a greater em- 
phasis on vocational and educational guid- 
ance and on such agencies for promoting 
the welfare of the student as are embraced 
under the general term of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. It is time for us to hold 
conferences on the subject, to appoint to 
our faculties experts in personnel admin- 
istration and to make use of all approved 
tools of personnel administration inelud- 
ing, of course, mental alertness tests for 
prospective freshmen. 

Water Dini Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 4 





PUBLIC PROVISION FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF ADULTS! 

[IN this country we have embarked on a 

policy that is absolutely unique in the his- 

tory of civilization: we have determined 


! Address at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Chicago, February 27, 1922, on the question: 
**To what extent are we warranted in purchasing 
education for adults from funds levied for the 
training of children of school age?’’ 
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to give to each and every one all the train- 
ing of whatever kind he ean _ possibily 
utilize. We have done this deliberately, 
despite the gloomy predictions of all other 
nations, in the firm belief that it will not 
only produce the most nearly perfect de- 
velopment of the individual, but will best 
promote the welfare of society by enabling 
it to secure the benefit of all its human 
resources. Accordingly, we have come to 
hold that every one should be offered the 
training that will best suit his educational 
needs. 

Aeting on this prineiple, we have for 
some time been providing in our school 
system for all varieties of intelligence. Not 
only have we arranged for all types of 
defectives, delinquents and dependents, 
but we are now slowly coming to afford 
opportunities for gifted and supernormal 
children who have hitherto been most 
sinned against, but are bound to furnish 
our democracy with its leadership. But 
there are striking gaps in our American 
theory when we come to deal with those 
past the compulsory age, whom, in contrast 
to the others, as implied in the title of this 
diseussion, we may consider as ‘‘adults.’’ 
There are a large number of young people 
who leave the school as soon as the law 


‘ 


permits, and a tremendous mass of older 
people whom the law seems never to have 
reached. 

Statutes of the various states have, in 
general, been aiming to bring it to pass 
that all children shall be required to attend 
school until they are 14 years of age and 
have finished the elementary grades. They 
have apparently succeeded better with the 
age limit than with the grade qualification, 
for, while approximately 70 per cent. 
remain until 14, less than 40 per cent. com- 
plete the eight grades. And when the 


legal barrier is passed, the proportion of 
those dropping out increases rapidly in 
both instances, until, by the end of the 
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high school, there are but eight per cent. 
remaining and about the same per cent. 
of the young people of 18 are still in 
school. To put it in a slightly different 
way, out of 25 pupils of school age, only 
ten complete the eight grades, and but two 
finish the high school, while less than three 
quarters of our pupils have the benefit of 
schooling up to 14, and much less than one 
half of the young people between 14 and 
20 are in schools of any kind. 

The proportion of illiterates and of 
aliens among our adults, as estimated from 
the statisties taken during the war, is still 
more disturbing. To judge from the exam- 
inations given in our army camps, approx- 
imately one quarter of our people are un- 
able to read an English newspaper or write 
an intelligent letter, and from 12 to 14 
millions, more than one eighth of the popu- 
lation, are foreign born. And that these 
two facts are somewhat related, no one can 
for a moment doubt, for, while there are 
many remote and isolated places where our 
compulsory laws have not reached the 
native inhabitants, illiteracy in English 
has received its greatest accumulations 
through the influx from southern and east- 
ern Europe and from Asia. 

Even more serious are the revelations 
concerning the intelligence of our people. 
If we ean trust the estimates made by Dr. 
Robert M. Yerkes in the Report of the 
Psychological Examining Board in the 
United States Army, almost one half (47.3 
per cent.) of the white men in the draft, 
native and foreign born, proved, through 
intelligence tests, to be ‘‘morons’’; that is, 
although adults, to have a mental age of 
7 to 12 years. This is appalling, but we 
pile Pelion upon Ossa in our problems 
when we turn to the statistics of foreign 
born. Here we find that, while persons of 
inferior intelligence among the native 
Americans form 22 per cent. of the group, 
there are 46 per cent. in the case of the 
foreign element as a whole, and 60, 63 and 
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70 per cent. with the natives of Russia, 
Italy and Poland respectively. 

Truly the load that Uncle Sam is earry- 
ing in his endeavor to educate all is pro- 
digious! What can we do to assist him 
and to carry out our American theory of 
training? Not being a politician, I answer 
unhesitatingly, let us first of all stop once 
and forever the flood of illiteracy and infe- 
rior intelligence from Europe, and admit 
only the foreigners who can strengthen our 
stock and ideals. We shall have diffieul- 
ties enough in maintaining our standards, 
with the handicap of our own home-made 
morons, and the assimilation of the weaker 
foreigners that we have already received. 
Our educational policy requires us to carry 
our own people, but we need not undertake 
to shoulder the burdens that have been 
evaded by Europe and Asia as well. 

Now, having decided not to enlist any 
more recruits in the ranks of illiteracy and 
mental deficiency than we are obliged by 
home conditions, let us see what may be 
done to improve the educational situation. 
In the first place, we must find some way 
to stop these wholesale withdrawals from 
school. It is intolerable that 50 per cent. 
of our young people should drop out before 
they are 14 and 60 per cent. before they 
have completed the eighth grade. Our 
compulsory attendance laws and the drag- 
nets necessary to enforce them must be 
greatly strengthened in most of our states. 
In my judgment it would also be well for 
the school authorities to study the situa- 
tion through experts and visiting teachers, 
and see how far the work of the school 
itself is to blame for the elimination. Many 
of our young people do leave school be- 
cause of dire poverty at home or the selfish- 
ness of parents, but in numerous other 
instances the failure to go on is due to a 
want of appeal in the course itself. There 
is no doubt that the introduction of the 
industrial element in the upper grades and 
the establishment of trade schools and 
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technical high schools have secured greater 
interest and enabled publie education to 
reach larger numbers, especially those who 
are stronger in mechanical than in abstract 
those who feel that they 
must beeome self-supporting and respon- 
Un- 
doubtedly we should in the future greatly 
extend this industrial training, and greatly 


intelligenee, or 


sible citizens as soon as_ possible. 


broaden it by correlating with it the work 


in English, mathematics, science and 
history. 

But even when we have rendered this 
industrial work most efficient and most 
broadening, our statistics indicate that 


there will still be a large body of young 
people who do not stay in school because 
And the needs of 
these sub-normals should be met by some 


of want of intelligence. 


form of continuation or part-time work. 
With their lack of intelligence, it will be 
for them to appreciate any 
schooling that does not touch 


impossible 
immediate 
They need the stim- 
ulus of the contact with actual work, to 
get the feeling of reality, and the schooling 


needs and interests. 


that they secure through part-time must 
apply to concrete situations, if it is to seem 
of value. And I may say in passing that 
I am just heretical enough to believe that 
they will obtain far more from this type 
of work than they will by worrying along 
in the lower grade of the high school, and 
incidentally diluting the 
ondary education, as is too often the case 
at present. 

The requirements of these young people 


work of sec- 


of weaker intelligence is already being met 
to a considerable extent and will be more 
adequately provided for in the future, 
especially if we learn to adapt the con- 
tinuation work in the publie schools more 
It should aim to be 
less a review of the common branches or a 
study of the academic subjects and more 
of a training in the vocations,—trades, 
industries and commercial fields. The 


nearly to their needs. 
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various religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Catholie and the Hebrew 
associations, and the various private and 


work under 


special schools, such as the correspondence 
schools, the mechanies’ institutes, and the 
schools for apprentices and employees of 
the large manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, for this reason, 
proved in the past more effective in deal- 
ing with continuation education than have 
the publie schools. 


have, 


But much more serious is the situation 
caused by our failure hitherto to select and 
properly educate the gifted among our 
young people who have, because of pov- 
erty, want of interest, or other accident, 
dropped out of school early and gone to 
work. 
ership in a democracy is the most import- 
ant function to be performed by our public 
education. Our absurd notion of democ- 
racy as implying that all men are born 


The selection and training for lead- 


equal in ability has prevented us from 
fully realizing this. We have 
that equal educational opportunity means 
the same education for all, and have not 
appreciated the absolute necessity of train- 
We 


for a while con- 


assumed 


ing leaders for a democratic society. 
average individuals can 
the achievements of the past and 
keep the machinery of every-day life in 
operation, but we are obliged to look to our 
intellectual superiors for the new steps in 
progress that alone can keep the world 
from stagnating. Unless we select and 
train our genius, society must slip back 
into barbarism. The leaders in _ intelli- 
gence have made our inventions and dis- 
have organized our industries, 
have produced our inspiring literature, 
and have written our constitutions. And 
the best that we Americans can hope to do 
is to select such geniuses from our num- 
bers, see that they are properly educated, 
and then trust their leadership. There is 
no investment made in their education that 


serve 


coveries, 
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does not yield large dividends in the way 
of increased prosperity and happiness for 
the rest of us. 

By means of intelligence tests and voca- 
tional guidance, it is now possible to ap- 
proximate the place in life that should be 
occupied by each of us and thus greatly 
increase the welfare of all. And it is 
known that we cannot hope to predict 
from what stratum of society our genius 
will arise. We must, therefore, seek the 
most efficient means of detecting and train- 
ing him, wherever he may be found. We 
have now to a certain extent succeeded in 
providing for him through differentiation 
of the work in the elementary school and 
in the variety of elections and options in 
the high school, and, west of the Alle- 
ghenies, he may obtain a higher education 
in almost any line with little or no finan- 
cial resources. But, in spite of this pro- 
vision, there still remains the problem of 
furnishing a training for those natural 
leaders who, through straitened cireum- 
stances, want of interest in- the ordinary 
school course, or accident of location, have 
been prevented from securing the educa- 
tion that would develop them best and en- 
able them to accomplish the most for 
society. The opportunities furnished for 
them at present in the evening courses, 
both in extent and variety, are quite in- 
adequate. Occasionally one of the intel- 
lectual leaders has shaken himself loose 
from his surroundings and after maturity 
has obtained a higher education, but he 
has had to achieve this through some pri- 
vate foundation. Even such institutions 
as the private normal schools—Lebanon, 
Valparaiso, Ada, Fremont—have in the 
past, every now and then, helped develop 
a leader for the world in this way, and in 
the future the meagerly equipped but 
enthusiastic trade union college may 
accomplish much the same purpose for 
democratic society. 
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But this service should not be limited to 
private education, and it never can be sat- 
isfactorily performed upon a commercial 
basis. It should be the effort of all pro- 
prietary institutions to render themselves 
unnecessary. They may perform duties to 
which the dear public has not yet aroused 
itself, but if there is any function of edu- 
cation that requires attention, it should be 
made possible to carry it out under public 
auspices. The training of leaders who 
have not had an opportunity in the ordi- 
nary publie schools, like all other adult 
instruction, has as yet been very little de- 
veloped, but in the future of our democ- 
racy it is destined to become a most im- 
portant part of educational service. And, 
as a whole, every sort of adult education 
must be provided by evening or day 
classes, by long or short courses, and 
through training adapted to the abilities, 
interests and needs of the persons not now 
provided for in the public system. And 
this must be done, not at the expense of 
the training of children under 14, but 
through a separate and distinct appropri- 
ation for the purpose. Neither phase of 
our public education can be neglected. 
They are both absolutely essential to the 
preservation of our democratic ideal and 
form part of the educational policy to 
which we have committed ourselves. 
Every school budget must contain as large 
an item for adult instruction as is required 
to provide for the continuation schools 
that are in each case necessary to train all 
those beyond school age for a greater per- 
sonal development or more complete prep- 
aration for social service. And this must 
be quite independent of the various expen- 
ditures that are needed to render the edu- 
cation of children under 14 attractive and 
efficient. 

FRANK P. Graves 
’ Strate DEPARTMENT OF EpvucaTion, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cuaru O. WiLLiAMs, president of the 
National Edueation Association, made public 
last week the outline of the program of the 
general sessions for the meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Boston the first week in 
July. The general subject of the programs is 
“Edueation and the democratic awakening,” 
and the topies for the sessions are as follows: 
I. July 2 (evening): A New World Outlook. 
1. The new Europe and education. 
2. Far reaching results of the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments. 
3. Outstanding features in American progress. 
Il. July 3 (forenoon): Professional Training of 
Teachers. 
1. Professional training for teachers of city 
schools, 
2. Professional training for teachers of rural 
schools. 
3. Improvement and preparation of teachers in 
service. 
4. Teachers’ colleges and normal schools— 
their obligations and needs. 
5. State and national responsibility for teacher- 
training. 
I 


— 


I. July 3 (evening): Educational Policies of 

the Future. 

1. Massachusetts welcomes the leaders’ in 
democracy and education. 

2. The profession appreciates foundations early 
established in Massachusetts, and _ her 
present interest in education. 

3. The new awakening and educational policies. 

IV. July 4 (forenoon): A Higher Type of Patri- 

otism. 
1, The women of America and the new awak- 
ening. 

2. A deeper meaning for Independence Day. 

3. The World War heroes, leaders in the recon- 
struction of national ideals. 

V. July 4 (evening): Progress towards the Real- 
ization of early American Ideals. 

1, Democracy in the classroom. 

2. The new outlook. 

3. Woman and the new education. 

4. Peace-time program of the American Legion. 

VI. July 5 (evening): Improvements in Rural 

Life and Education. 
1, Outstanding needs of rural life to-day. 
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2. Consolidation, supervision and administra- 

tion of a county system of schools. 

3. State aia for teachers’ salaries. 

4. National responsibility for the improvement 

of rural schools. 

5. The criminal inequalities in educational op- 

portunities. 
VII. July 6 (evening): Intelligent Citizenship 
and the Highest Quality of Leadership. 

1. A higher level of intelligence necessary. 

A new type of leadership to earry out the 
new policies. 

3. The responsibility of the college and uni- 

versity. 

4. An enlightened electorate to representative 

democracy. 

In the plans for the Boston meeting the 
forenoons have been given over largely to the 
representative assembly for the consideration 
of committee reports and business, the after- 
noons to department meetings and the evenings 
to general sessions. Programs for depari- 
mental meetings will be issued shortly. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT UNDER 
THE BARNWELL FOUNDATION 

Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of the Phillips 
Andover Academy, on March 31 gave the first 
of a series of lectures by various educators at 
the Central High School, Philadelphia, which 
represented the close of a legal suit and the 
beginning of an educational experiment. The 
experiment is an effort to “teach and develop 
the highest principles of honor and moral 
courage,” carrying out the ideas of the late 
James G. Barnwell, a nationally known libra- 
rian, who left a fund now totalling nearly a 
third of a million dollars to build and develop 
character in the students of the Central High 
School. 

Mr. Barnwell died in Philadelphia February 
23, 1919. For more than two years the 
bequest to the high school was contested in the 
courts by Robert Barnwell, of Cincinnati, a 
nephew, who contended that the terms of the 
will were “vague and indefinite,” and that in 
effect there was no known way in which the 
highest principles of honor and moral courage 
could be taught within the meaning of the 
testator’s language. Court after court upheld 
the bequest, however, and finally Chief Justice 
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Robert N. von Moschzisker ruled that it was 
legally unassailable. Since that time officials 
of the Philadelphia Trust Company, the execu- 
tor of the estate, have been at work on the 
plan which is now announced for carrying out 
the purposes of the bequest. 

For the purpose of directing the expenditure 
of income from the fund the executor has 
named an advisory committee, consisting of Dr. 
John L. Haney, president of Central High 
School; Jacob Singer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Alumni of the school, and Henry G. 
Brengle, president of the Philadelphia Trust 
Company. The plan of procedure was worked 
out by that committee, with Senator George 
Wharton Pepper as counsel. Joseph Falter- 
mayer has been elected secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The plan provides for a series of lectures by 
Dr. Perry, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Sen- 
ator Pepper, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, and others. The seope 
of the subjects for presentation is outlined by 
the committee as follows: 

1. The student at work. His relationship to 
the school, its curriculum and its various intel- 
lectual activities. 

2. The student at play. His relationship to 
the social and athletic activities of the school. 

3. The student as a future citizen. His pros- 
pective relationship to the civie activities of the 
community. 

4. The alumnus as a citizen. Upon recommen- 
dation of the advisory committee, provision should 
be made by the trustee by appropriation from 
the income of the trust funds for aiding and sup- 
porting proper measures proposed and undertaken 
by the Associated Alumni of the Central High 
School for encouraging public and private thought 
and effort to enlarge the usefulness of the school. 

This section of the plan also looks toward the 
exemplification by practice of the high principles 
of honor and moral courage that were instilled 
during the undergraduate days. 

Other phases of the work will be the encour- 
agement of interclass and interscholastie ath- 
leties, the issuance of a handbook of the high 
school, the establishment of the Barnwell 
library, and an annual prize for “the most 
faithful and deserving member of the gradu- 
ating class.” 
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RECENT SCHOOL PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 

Ix 1895 out of every 100 white citizens of 
Alabama 17 were illiterate; in 1920, only 6. 
In 1895 out of 100 negroes 63 were 
illiterate; in 1920, only 31. In 1895 out of 
every 100 of the total population 37 were 
illiterate; in 1920, only 16. 

These are a few of the facts presented by 
Thomas E. Benner, of the State Department 
of Alabama, to educational 
progress in that state. 
that rural school buildings erected in 1920-21 


every 


indicate recent 


Mr. Benner points out 


with state aid represent a total investment of 
over $1,300,000, more than twice the value of 
all rural school buildings in the state 25 years 
ago. In addition to these, Montgomery County 
is building without state aid five large consoli- 
dated schools, two smaller ones and several 
additions to present schools to serve a popula- 
tion which averages four children of school age 
per square mile. Other counties are carrying 
on similar programs in addition to those aided 
by the state. 

In 1915, Alabama had 15 small consolidated 
schools. Two years ago the number had 
increased to 319, some of which were serving 
territories as large as 400 square miles. At 
the present time consolidations are being made 
at the rate of about 100 per year, omitting all 
of the smaller consolidations, which would 
probably add another 100. 

The school building program of the city of 
Birmingham illustrates the building activity 
which is going on in the cities of the state. 
That city has just completed a cosmopolitan 
high school, a negro elementary school, and 
two elementary schools for whites. It has 
under way another cosmopolitan high school 
and an elementary school for whites. It is 
soon to build a $600,000 industrial high school 
for negroes and another elementary school for 
whites. 

“A constitutional amendment which became 
effective in 1917 permitted local taxation for 
the schools for the first time since the close of 
carpet-bagger days,” says Mr. Benner. “Every 
county but one has taken advantage of this 
amendment and 29 per cent. of the districts in 
these counties have further taxed themselves. 
A junior high school program is being devel- 
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oped throughout the state under the provisions 
oft the new sehool code of 1919 which called for 
the reorganization of the schools of the state 
on this basis.” 


A “FREE SPEECH AND AUTOCRACY”™ ISSUE 
AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 

The Springfield Republican on March 19 
published the following statement signed by six 
graduates of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. : 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th, Scott Nearing 
addressed the Liberal Club of Clark University, 
Worcester, on the subject of the control of public 
opinion in the United States. Nearing had been 
invited only after express permission had been 
secured from President W. W. Atwood. He said 
in effect that the press, pulpit and schools of the 
country were largely controlled by business inter- 
ests, and he quoted at considerable length from 
Thorstein Veblen’s ‘‘Theory of the Leisure 
Class’’ and ‘‘ Higher Learning in America.’’ 

After the address had been in progress for 
over an hour President Atwood came in, listened 
for about five minutes, then stopped the speaker 
and abruptly dismissed the meeting. He later 
explained his action to the local press by saying 
that the Clark undergraduates were too immature 
to be allowed te listen to such doctrines. The 
Clark undergraduates average 21 years of age 
and the average age of those who were members 
of the Liberal Club at the time of the address 
is 25. 

The next day, the 15th, the undergraduates 
met and invited President Atwood to speak to 
them as a body, explaining his position and out- 
lining his future policy with regard to free 
speech at Clark. The president accepted the invi- 
tation and agreed to address the students on 
Monday, the 20th. On Thursday, the 16th, the 
graduate students announced their intention of 
attending this meeting and pasa.] 2 resolution 
disapproving of President Atwood's action in 
stopping the Nearing lecture. . 

The Liberal Club, under whose auspices the 
meeting was held, represents no particular shade 
of economic or political opinion, and has in the 
past secured speakers of conservative as well as 
radical views. The members are emphatie in 
their declaration that they will hear whom they 
choose, either with or without the approval of 
President Atwood. Sinee the action of Tuesday 
night the club has trebled its membership. The 
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undergraduates, through their accredited repre- 
sentatives, have published a series of resolutions 
in the local press, disclaiming radical affiliations 
and tendencies, but insisting on freedom of 
speech and their right to hear all sides of any 
question. 

Several members of the faculty have issued 
emphatic statements deploring the action of Pres- 
ident Atwood. P. E. James, an assistant to the 
president, gave out a statement to the press to 
the effect that Harvard University recently lost 
a million dollars toward its endowment fund be- 
cause of its retention of a ‘‘liberal’’ professor, 
and intimated that Clark was in similar danger. 
The local Worcester papers have editorially 
favored the president’s stand, but the Boston 
Herald, the only metropolitan paper to offer com- 
ment thus far, and the Harvard Crimson regard 
his action as tactless. The president has not as 
yet consulted the university senate or the mem- 
bers of his faculty. Faeulty action will prob 
ably be taken after the meeting to be held 
Monday. 

Clark University had, until now, through the 
provisions of the will of its founder and the 
policy of its former president, G. Stanley Hall, 
enjoyed an enviable international reputation for 
active encouragement of all impartial search after 
truth, both in the field of scientific research and 
in regard to religious, economie and political 
matters. The university has never given official 
sanction to any doctrine, but it has never before 
restricted freedom of utterance within its walls. 
Under this policy the university has produced 
college presidents, leaders of thought and scien- 
tists of world-wide fame. 

President Atwood later stated: “I closed the 
meeting because I was unwilling to have the 
university in any way, directly or indirectly, 
actually or apparently, responsible for our stu- 
dents’ listening any longer to the sentiments 
which were being expressed by the speaker.” 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, will be 
celebrated on April 28 and 29. The celebra- 
tion will include an educational conference, the 
program for which is as follows: 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 28 


Anniversary Dinner. Dr. Theodore C. Burgess, 
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president Bradley Polytechnic Institute, pre- 
siding. 

‘*Mental tests and their use in supervision,’’ 
Professor E. H. Cameron, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 

‘*The unfinished task in American education,’’ 
Dr. Claude A. Phillips, dean of faculty, Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

‘*The challenge,’? Mr. E. C. Fisher, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rock Island, Illinois. 

SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 29 

‘*Edueational responsibility for problems in- 
volved in junior employment,’’ Dr. Anna Y. 
Reed, formerly head of junior section, United 
States Employment Service. 

‘Observations from an occupational study of a 
elass of one hundred fifty-nine boys and girls 
over a ten year period,’’ Superintendent G. W. 
Gaylor, Canton, Illinois. 

Diseussion of various angles of vocational guid- 
ance and placement principles and problems. 
These discussions will grow out of the concrete 
experiences and observations of the speakers: 
Superintendent Robert C. Smith, Pekin, Illi- 
nois; C. E. Lee, boys’ work secretary, Y. M. 
C. A., Peoria, Tl.; R. R. Neeley, head of con- 
tinuation schools, Peoria, Il. 





EDUCATION NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor FLercuer Harper Swirt, of the 
College of Edueation of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted the appointment to 
direct the survey of public school finance in 
Oklahoma which will constitute a part of the 
survey to be undertaken by the United States 
Bureau of Edueation in the near future. Pro- 
fessor Swift has recently completed a similar 
study for the Bureau of Education made as a 
part of the bureau’s survey of the public 
schools in Arkansas. 


Joun K. Norton, of San José, California, 
and Miss Agnes Winn, of Seattle, Washington, 
have joined the headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association at Washington. 
Mr. Norton heads the newly organized Re- 
search Department and Miss Winn is serving as 
assistant secretary. 

Ciaupe Burton Hvutcuison, professor of 
plant breeding of Cornell University, has been 
selected by the Regents of the University of 
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California to head the activities of the branch 
of the College of Agriculture at Davis and to 
beeome professor of plant breeding. 


Westey Craik Mircuess, of the New School 
for Social Research, New York City, has been 
appointed professor of economies in Columbia 
University. 

THE vacancy created by the resignation on 
account of ill health of Dr. J. D. Smith, presi- 
dent of Port Arthur College, has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. W. FE. Callahan. Presi- 
dent Callahan will assume active charge at 
onee. 

Proressor WILLIAM SERGEANT KENDALL, 
dean of the Art School of Yale University, has 
resigned. He will be succeeded by Everett 
Victor Meeks, professor of architecture at Yale 
since 1919. 


PresipeENt Guy Portrer Benton, of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, has aceepted a con- 
tract to remain as president of the University 
of the Philippines for a ten-year period. 


Dr. E. D. Kouisrept, at present director of 
field activities on the Committee of Conserva- 
tion and Advance and a member of the Wis- 
consin Conference of the Methodist Episeopal 
Chureh, has accepted the presidency of Dakota 
Wesleyan University. 

Presipent Grorce R. Grose, of De Pauw 
University, has just returned from a four and 
a half months’ trip to China, Korea and Japan. 
Dr. Grose spent most of the time in China, eol- 
lecting material for a biography of the late 
Bishop Ashford, soon to be off the press. 


Proressor Epwarp Monrrerit, of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, has been appointed as one 
of the two delegates to represent Canada at 
the Genoa economic conference. 

*MvutenserG Couiece, Allentown, Pa., has 
announced the appointment of C. B. Bowman, 
of Northwestern College, Napierville, IIL, as 
professor of economics and sociology, and of 
Dr. Preston A. Barba, of Western Maryland 
College, as professor of German. 

Dr. Freperick L. Horrman, first vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, has accepted appointment as dean of the 
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second-year school of the Babson Institute, 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MarcareTt HaLLowe. Riaes, who is the rep- 
resentative of the Society of Friends on the 
teaching staff of the Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China, is serving this year in the True 
Light Middle School for Girls, near Canton. 


CuarLes D. Marsuaii, of the MeClintie- 


Marshall Contracting Company, Pittsburgh, 


has been.elected a trustee of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, to sueceed the late Charles L. Taylor. 


J. D. M. Forp, professor of French and 
Spanish languages at Harvard and exchange 
professor to France, has received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Toulouse Uni- 
versity. 

In accepting appointment as president of the 
University of Missouri Dr. John Carleton 
Jones, who has been acting president since the 
withdrawal of President A. Ross Hill a year 
ago, has requested the Board of Curators to 
continue their search for a president and re- 
lieve him as soon as a suitable man can be 
found. In October next Dr. Jones will have 
been a member of the faculty for forty years, 
and he had planned to retire upon the eom- 
pletion of forty years of service to the uni- 
versity. “I have already entered upon my 
duties and I do not plan to have any formal 
inauguration,” says the new president, “since 
my term of service will, I hope, be brief.” 


Dr. Guy M. Wi.son, formerly head of the 
department of education of Iowa State Col- 
lege, has been appointed the first full time 
professor at Boston University School of Edu- 
eation. 


Signortna Linetta P. pe CaTELVECCHIO, 
professor of arts and sciences at the University 
of Birmingham, England, is to make a tour of 
the United States under the auspices of the 
International Federation of University Women. 


Miss Fipevia Jewerr of the class of 1895 
of the University of California, has given 
$5,000 to the loan fund of the university, ac- 
cording to an announcement by David P. Bar- 
rows, president of the university. This gift, 
which is entirely cash, is to be invested and 
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the income “to be loaned out to deserving 
women students at the University of Califor- 
nia,” as Miss Jewett desired. Miss Jewett is 
a resident of San Francisco and was formerly 
a teacher in the Girls’ High School of San 
Francisco. 

Dr. Jose Gatvez of the University of Chile 
will represent the Chilean government at the 
Pan-American Conference to be held at the 
University of Southern California April 27, 28 
and 29, in conjunction with the installation of 
Dr. Rufus B. Von KleinSmid as president of 
the university. 

AN appropriation bill for the University of 
the Philippines carrying 18,000,000 pesos has 
been passed by the Philippine Legislature. The 
appropriation covers a period of nine years’ 
activities in the university, not including the 
regular yearly appropriations for the institu- 
tion. The money will be used within that 
period for improvement of the various colleges, 
the expansion of laboratory and research work, 
the expansion of buildings and other improve- 
ments which may be necessary as the institution 
grows. Salaries of professors and officers of 
the university have also been raised. 

SEVENTY-FOUR per cent. of the school build- 
ings of Philadelphia are not properly and 
safely equipped, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, state 
superintendent of public instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, told an audience of citizens on March 
30 in outlining the results of a survey of the 
city’s schools. He asserted that while a build- 
ing program involving an expenditure of 
$35,000,000 would do for the present, ulti- 
mately a program costing $80,000,000 would be 
necessary. The survey recommended election 
of school board members by popular vote, 
instead of appointment by the judges, as at 
present; better supervision; a more systematic 
development of high schools; extension of 
kindergartens, and more executive and profes- 
sional authority for the superintendent of 
schools. 


Tue Association of University Teachers, of 
England has issued the first number of its offi- 
cial publication, the University Bulletin. An 
editorial note announces that the journal will 
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report “the doings and policy of the council 
of the association, and will endeavor to foster 
the effort to extend the influences of the uni- 
versities in the life of the nation.” The edit- 
ing committee is composed of Professor J. 
Strong, R. D. Laurie and F. Smith. 


WesLeyan University will receive a cash 
gift of $25,000 by the will of the late Colonel 
William H. Hall, who was a woolen manufac- 
turer in Willington, Conn., and an alumnus of 
Wesleyan; and the college chapter of the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity will receive a gift of 
$10,000 to add to its endowment fund. 


THE executive committee of the American 
Council of Education has approved the estab- 
lishment by the Council’s office of a register 
of college and university professors and 
instructors. Director S. P. Capen will present 
to the committee at its next meeting forms 
for registration and a general plan for the 
conduct of this service. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE—TO BE OR 
NOT TO BE 

To THe Epiror oF THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 

In the issue of Schoo. anp Society for 
February 11, 1922, there appeared a com- 
munication from President Frederic Burk, of 
San Francisco State Teachers College, relative 
to questionnaires. President Burk raises some 
very serious and interesting questions as to 
the merits of questionnaires in general. He 
says “I am not very clear as to what I want 
to do except in some way to protest violently 
against the promulgation of such ideas as these 
people are distributing throughout the Ameri- 
ean school system.” He has been “pestered 
for some time by an increasing number of 
questionnaires from pedagogues . . a 

President Burk attaches to his communica- 
tion a particular questionnaire which he scores 
eloquently and effectively. The questionnaire 
is an unusually long one, requiring consider- 
able time for its answer. It is apparently 
constructed from the viewpoint of one who 
would study certain objective and hence more 
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easily measured phases of the administration 
of certain types of institutions which train 
teachers. Just what types is not clear frpm 
the questionnaire. If it is the purpose of 
President Burk to dissent from this viewpoint 
or to object to the unusual time required for 
answering this questionnaire, I have no com- 
ment. Every one is assured by the Constitu- 
tion of these United States the right of any 
belief or opinion and no one can be compelled 
against his desire to answer questionnaires. 

But President Burk says further, “I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that in order to 
answer the questionnaires of various kinds 
which we receive, more than one person’s time 
would be taken up and the State of California 
makes no provision for this employment. As 
a matter of fact, 90 per cent. of the question- 
naires can only be answered by myself. Yet 
rarely does any questionnaire pertain to the 
substances of education.” These statements in- 
dicate that the author is opposed in general to 
the use of questionnaires. 

I want to object to these statements. In 
the absence of any data, I frankly doubt each 
and all three of them. The first would likely 
be true only in case that President Burk re- 
ceived several times his share of questionnaires 
or that an inordinate amount of time is spent 
in answering them. Unless the law of aver- 
ages is violated out of all probability, in as 
many questionnaires as President Burk receives 
there must be many relating to the “substance 
of education.” 

Were President Burk alone in his attitude 
toward questionnaires, there would need be no 
answer. His idiosyncrasy would answer it- 
self. But there is an ever increasing number 
of people doing educational work who com- 
plain of the burden of questionnaire answer- 
ing and who cast aspersions on the quality ot 
research work which employs the questionnaire. 

It is my belief that this complaint to a large 
extent is unfair and ill-advised, though there 
is no question that many questionnaires are 
sent broadeast which should not be, for reasons 
to be considered later. It is my belief that the 
complaint in large part is actuated by unwill- 
ingness to give time or pains to the coopera- 
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In a study 


tive study of educational problems. 


which I have just completed, I employed a 
gather data regarding the 
methods of assigning practice work to student 
I was not surprised to find that my 
most complete and prompt replies came from 
institutions and those where men 
were the busiest, where the men were the most 
productive and where men were alive to and 
interested in the problems of teacher training. 
These places included the following: Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Stanford, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Brown, Harvard, ete. Even President Burk 
gave me a good share of the data for which 
1 asked. The men who did not reply were 
largely men whom I had never heard of before 
and likely I will 
of again, or men whose “days” 


questionnaire to 
teachers. 


the largest 


never hear 
have been. 
Over 75 per cent. of the people to whom the 
questionnaire was addressed replied, though, 
being directors of practice schools and of stu- 
dent teaching, heads and deans of departments 
of education and president of teachers colleges, 
they were very busy men. Many sent me a 
great deal of printed and mimeographed ma- 
terial. From two of the above named institu- 
tions, I received hand-written letters of five 
and seven pages respectively. Many volun- 
teered information not asked for. The devo- 
tion of these men to their cause is to me a 
noble thing, a sign of hope, an assurance that 
those at toil in the work still have faith and 
that their pleasure is not always in satire and 
irony at the expense of their fellows but in 
a maximum service for shaping human beings 
for higher and nobler ends. Of these men, 
only one wrote me that he had not time for the 
answering of questionnaires. His postal card, 
written in pencil, indicates that he is no doubt 
laboring in an institution where expense is 
vital and time is searce. 

There are a great many people—particular- 
ly those teaching or studying in fields, where 
by the very nature of the field, questionnaire 
methods can not be used in research, and those 
who by practice imply a disbelief in the value 
of any research—who direct all manner of 
puns and jibes at the questionnaire method. 
The first of these are not conscious of the dif- 


whom very 
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ference in the possibilities of various methods 
of research in different fields. Research in 
mathematics, history or chemistry, for example, 
could hardly be carried on by the question- 
naire method. Neither can research in school 
administration be carried on by manipula- 
tion of equations in a chemical laboratory or 
in newspapers, diaries or talks with old resi- 
dents. In this group are also a goodly num- 
ber of those workers in the older fields securely 
seated by tradition and the passing of time 
in a collegiate organization, 
“point with pride” and “view with alarm.” 
These people are neither to be censured or 
taken seriously. 

Then there is group comprising 
those who excuse themselves from research by 
the questionnaire method by avowing a dis- 
belief in its worth. Many unthinking and 
easily-influenced people, quick to follow the 


place in who 


another 


lead of certainty, however inaccurate or ill- 
advised, adopt this attitude. It is too bad 
that all methods of ean not be as 
easily disposed of that the consciences of these 
individuals might be entirely at rest. 

There is that honest research student who 
conscientiously is opposed to the questionnaire 
method. He believes that it is much better to 
trust his own experience and reasoning ability 
than to rely upon questionnaires which are 
likely to be misunderstood and upon answers 
which are likely to be written hurriedly and 
without adequate preliminary thinking. His 
fault lies in the lack of scientific method. Few 
are the problems in educational theory and 
practice which may be investigated by exami- 
nation of the natural experience of any one 
man. Then, too, the fact that the question- 
naire seems to the individual receiving it to be 
ridiculous or useless or faulty does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is so. Very often the work- 
er sending out the questionnaire is in pos- 
session of facts or plan which would prove 
the value of the questionnaire. Sometimes 
it is not advisable and very often not eco- 
nomical to take each person to whom the ques- 
tionnaire is sent into complete confidence or 
to go into detail with him concerning the ques- 
tionnaire. 


research 
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It is hardly worth while to argue the point 
with those who do no research by any method. 
The value of the questionnaire as an economical 
means of securing reliable data on questions 
still open in the practice of education, or of 
business or present practice in any activity 
should be made clear to those who honestly 
question the questionnaire method. Upon 
those who condemn without study or reason, 
upon those who appeal with ignorant preju- 
dice, the quick and unerring censure of their 
fellows should fall. The genuine educator 
should recognize and foster the threefold ob- 
jective and ideal of his calling—research, ser- 
vice and leadership. He who stands aloof 
from cooperation in exploring and making 
aceessible to the hundreds of thousands of 
workers and available for the millions of boys 
and girls the large uncharted areas in educa- 
tion can hardly conceive nobly of his mission. 
As to the matter of available time, there can 
be but little question that time can and will be 
found, is being found, by the busiest of men. 
Those who really convince themselves that they 
ean not attend to questionnaires personally, 
or through an assistant or student, should find 
little time to set about the business of organiz- 
ing and encouraging those who neither do re- 
search nor wish to cooperate in the researches 
of others. 

Of course there are questionnaires and there 
are questionnaires. Many are poorly thought 
out; many require an excessive time for an- 
swering; many duplicate. These faults of 
questionnaire practice should be weeded out. 
Professors of education conducting research 
students should supervise closely the use of the 
questionnaire by students working with them. 
It should be used sparingly. I have no quarrel 
with those who wish to do a service by point- 
ing out and discouraging these imperfections 
of practice. 

1 believe in the questionnaire as one ex- 
tremely valuable method of inductive research 
into educational practice. I believe that true 
workers in education will cooperate in the re- 
searches of others. I believe that those who 
appropriate the fruits of the research of others 
but decline to assist in their efforts are pro- 
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fessional parasites. I believe that of those 
who doubt the questionnaire, or whose per- 
sonal experience is self-sufficing for the solu- 
tion of all their educational problems and for 
whom the gathering of data is consequently 
unnecessary, or who are too busy to cooperate 
in research, or who prefer to do research by 
other methods, the least they can do, hon- 
estly and sincerely, is either to let the 
questionnaire-users work out their own salva- 
tion or to present their case with logical, per- 
tinent argument rather than unsupported sar- 
casm and appeal to unreasoning emotional at- 
titudes. There is at all times in any given 
aggregate of human beings a considerable num- 
ber who by reason of inherited or acquired 
temperament, indigestion, or domestic troubles, 
furnish fertile field for the sowing and cultiva- 
tion of pessimism and discontent. To play up 
to or to stir up these unfortunate people is 
hardly worthy of President Burk. 
H. R. Doveias 
ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
EUGENE, OREGON 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE OF THE SUB- 

TESTS OF A GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 

The discriminative value of the sub-tests of 
a general intelligence scale are likely to vary 
with the intelligence and the maturity of the 
individuals tested. The present study is based 
on the results secured by giving the Indiana 
Group Scale of Intelligence’ to 77 university 
juniors and seniors. The discriminative value 
of the sub-tests of this seale is studied by com- 
paring the scores yielded by each test with the 
total scores of the scale. No attempt is made 
to set up other criteria. 

A measure of the discriminative value of each 
sub-test of the scale is furnished by the co- 
efficient of correlation between the test and 
the total seale. The correlation coefficients 


| Pressey, 8S. L. and L. W. ‘‘A group scale of 
intelligence for the measurement of the native 
endowment of school children,’’ Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 2: 250-69, September, 1918. 
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THE SUB-TESTS OF THE SCALE IN THE ORDER OF THEIR DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE 


ST R PE. ’ A = 

0.400 
0.396 
0.322 
0.317 
0.304 
0.260 
0.247 
0.189 
0.137 
0.100 


0.049 
0.049 
0.049 
0.049 
0.049 
0.049 
0.049 0.414 
0.049 0.323 
0.049 0.242 
0.049 0.176 


0.618 
0.618 
0.514 
0.514 
0.486 
0.429 


(Arithmetic ) 
‘est VIII (Dissected sentences 
‘est V (Logical memory 
X (Analogies) . 
[I (Rote memory 
IX (Practical information ) 
IV (Opposites ) 
VI (Word completion) 
II (Logical selection) 


Test II] 


_ 
2oOoM Own 


D> wo 


w= 19 


VII (Moral classification ) 


Foot-Rule 
formula 


secured by the Spearman 
Formula.* The R-values 


vields are not comparable, except through the 


were 
which this 
use of a conversion formula*® which transforms 
R’s into r’s, with the r-values yielded by the 
method for obtaining the 
of the 
secured 


“Product-Moments” 
of eorrelation. <A statement 
R-values 
0.43 
from the formula* P.E., a 
R Vn 
tude of P.E. from this 
based solely on the number of subjects tested. 


coefticient 


probable error of the was 


The magni- 


obtained formula is 

The relative discriminative value of the sub- 
tests of the seale with two widely differing 
groups of individuals is shown by a comparison 
of the results of the present study with those 
obtained by the authors in their study of 986 
The mental ability of the 
feeble-mindedness 


school children.° 


school group ranged from 
to the level of genius. 
The following table presents the sub-tests in 


the rank order of their discriminative value in 


the present group as indicated by the magni- 
tude of the coefficients of correlation with the 


statement of 
their 


total scores. It contains also a 
the rank of the 


value as 


sub-tests according to 


discriminative determined by the 
: Rugg, Harold O., Statistical Methods Applied 
Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Riverside Press, 1917, p. 289. 

‘Rugg, Harold O., Statistical Methods Applied 
to Education... Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Riverside Press, 1917, p. 402. 

4 Whipple, Guy Montrose, Manual of Mental 
Physical Part I, Simpler 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1914, 


to Education. 


and Processes, 
Processes. 
p. 43. 
5Pressey, S. L. and L. W., ‘‘The practical effi- 
ciency of a group scale of intelligence,’’ Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 3: 68-80, March, 1919. 


authors of the seale. Dissimilarity of method 


in securing the measures of discriminative 
value in the two studies prevents a quantitative 
comparison of these values. Hence, the 
authors’ results in terms of rank order only 
are given. 

It will be noted that test No. 3, which is not 
included by the authors in the first six tests of 
greatest correspondence with the total 
No. 8, which ranks fifth in 


place, with 


seale, 
and test value in 
the authors’ conclusion, hold first 
a positive correlation of 0.618 in the present 
The fifth test, ranks 
discriminative value in the elementary group, 
holds with test No. 10 the second place in the 
university group, with a correlation coefficient 
of 0.514. Test No. 10, rank in the 
authors’ results, is the only test showing a high 
both The 


second test, second in rank in the former study, 


results. which ninth in 


first in 


discriminative value in groups. 
is ninth here, and test No. 7, fourth in rank, is 
lowest in value in the present results. With 
the exception of tests No. 8 and No. 10 none 
of the six tests of highest value in the present 
study are included in the six shown by the 
authors of the scale to possess greatest diserim- 
inative value in their group of immature sub- 
jects. 

It is believed that the above re- 
tests 


Conelusion : 
sults add to the existing evidence that 
showing a high degree of value for testing the 
intelligence of immature subjects of varying 
mental ability and of low scholastic standing 
are likely to be the tests which possess little or 
no value for measuring adults of high scholas- 


tie standing and of superior mental ability. 


Dora Keen MonLuMAN 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 





